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I.—ForEeIGN Po.Litics. 


Referring to the late Bhutia disturbance, the Sanjivani, of the 9th April, 
says that it is very likely that an appeal will 
be made to arms for the settlement of the quarrel. 
But the writer will suggest the construction of railways to the very doors of 
Bhutan, and the postin of troops at the three gates leading to that country as 
, far better means of so Hay the Bhutan question than an armed expedition. 
The railway line which is being constructed from Jalpaiguri to the Bengal 
Duars can be easily extended to Bhutan, and there is already a proposal for 
constructing 2 line from Rangamati, through Mangaldai, to Kalaigaon. This 
line may be furnished with two branches—one to Udalgiri and another to 
Dewangiri in Bhutan. The establishment of three marts at these three 
entrances to Bhutan will leave intact all commercial intercourse between British 
subjects and the Bhutias. These measures will effectuall stop all Bhutia 
iisturbances in British territory, and it is hoped that the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam will direct his attention to the matter. 

9. The Prakriti, of the 9th April, is opposed to subduing the Lushais by 
means of brute force. They made their acquaintance 
of the power of the English on more than one occa- 
sion, and quite recently during the Manipur affair. But the fact that they are 
nevertheless not behind-hand in getting u troubles like the present shows the utter 
uselessness of the police of trying to subdue them by the use of force. The writer 
therefore thinks that Government should try to subdue them by friendly means. 

3, The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 11th April, doubts the authenti- 
city of the Amir’s proclamation, and adds that, if it 
be authentic, it will excite Russia’s anger. And is 
Abdur Rahman so foolish as to excite the anger of Russia in this way? The 
writer thinks that the proclamation is a forgery. It may be true that the Amir 
is anxious to please the English by every means he can think of, but it is much 
more true that he will on no account give Russia any cause for anger. 

4. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrika, of the 12th April, says that the state- 

ments regarding Russia contained in the proclama- 
___ tion which is said to have been issued by the Amir 
are all true, It is certain that there can be no friendship between Afghanistan 
aud Russia. But the Afghans will have to be cautious in their dealings with 
Englishmen too, because the same mischief will result from an English occupation 
of their country as they apprehend from a Russian occupation of it. If the 
_ has really issued the proclamation which is published in the Bombay 
— he must have done so simply witha view of pleasing the English; 
me nn that His Highness is under the necessity of appearing equally 
_s by the English and the Russians, if he has issued a proclamation to please 
3 —, who shall say that he will not issue a similar proclamation to 
sage é Russians? This being the case, Englishmen ought not to be jubilant 
ie a any wig even if it proves to be genuine. For, if they be jubilant 
neil pe ae wd J oy give prees to sorrow, when they shall see Russia jubilant 
ant tule is in a fix. Hehas two powertal neighbours on two sides, and 
ot a ay any one of them. Hew have to take shelter with one power 
- Bessage : "¢ danger from the others imminent, just as a man has to choose 
ytd oP and the water according as he is pursued by the crocodile or 
nih apd onsidering the difficulties of his position, the Amir of Afghanistan 
ola very clever ruler to have maintained himself on his throne so long; 
; ee a act ba ragged ht eer — difficulties 
mation, and thereby exciting the anger of Russia. 
therefore doubts the genuineness of the re erg ° ' a 
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II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


Matter for police enquiry. Pe 6 Prakriti, of the 9th April, has the 


ie Upendra Nath Das is the eldest son of Babu Srinath Das of Bow: 
» Valcutta. He had been to England and is now engaged in getting upa 
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theatre. Some time ago he formed a theatrical company, and gave perform. 
ances in the Vina Theatre. He is now forming a new company which qj] 
be called the Amaravati Company. But many complaints are being hearq 
against him in this connection. It is said that he has forcibly detained somo 
women. An old woman came to the writer the other day and said tha 
Upendra Babu had detained her grand-daughter aged 10 and Susila by name 
with the object of training her as a threatre girl, and that he made her enter 
into a registered contract with him under which the girl in question should 
remain under his control for 10 years. It is very likely that the girl will Jose 
her character if she is allowed to play with males in a public theatre. The old 
woman added that she was blind and rather short of hearing, and the contract 
had been obtained from her under a false pretext. Another woman came to 
the editor and complained of Upendra’s illegal conduct. It is hoped that My. 
Lambert will enquire into the matter. 
6. The Sanjivani, of the 9th April, says that, owing to the prevailing 
Thefts in a village in the Nadia scarcity, thefts have become rife in Bhdjanghat, 
district. Krishnaganj thana, Nadia district. On the 29th 
March last three cases of house-breaking occurred in the village. About two 
thousand and five hundred rupees in cash and valuables were stolen from the 
house of Babu Harinath Banerji. The case is being investigated by the Sub. 
Inspector of the Krishnaganj thana. ‘There are only four chaukidars in the 
village, and they seem hardly able to cope with the badmashes. ‘The authorities 
are therefore requested to increase their number, at least for some months. 


(b6)— Working of the Courts. 


7.- The Sanjivani, of the 9th April, says that Jamalpur has long been a 
Mr. Temple, Sub-divisional 0torious sub-division of the Mymensingh district, 
Officer of Jamalpurinthe Mymen- and it has been lately scandalised by the conduct 
singh district. of its Sub-divisional Officer, Mr. Temple, convicting 
seven coolies at the instance of his own chdprasis. ‘The coolies appeated to the 
Judge against the sentences which were passed upon them, and the Judge not 
only discharged them, vut passed severe strictures on Mr. Temple. In fact the 
J on Bt said that Mr. Temple did not at all hold a trial in this case, but had 
hurried the accused to jail. 
Mr. Temple must be an incarnation of Justice if he has sentenced men to 
rigorous punishment without even holding a trial. It is officers like Mr. 


Temple who bring disgrace on the name of British rule and put the people to 
the greatest trouble. 


(c)—Jails. 


8. The Sanjivani, of the hg April, says that the prisoners in Ane are 
taken out of the Jails, and often to a distance 
Treatment of prisoners in Assam. ak Gen ee Ds eal hs rt week. ee ie little 
kindness is shown to these poor creatures that they are allowed no respite 0 
relaxation even on Sundays, and they have to work the whole day long exposed 
to the sun in the hottest season of the year, and to the rains in the rainy season. 
Considering the large income made by the Assam Government from its Jails 
last year, it is hoped that the Chief Commissioner will issue strict orders for- 
bidding work by prisoners on Sundays, and making it compulsory on Jailors to 
employ prisoners in-doors in inclement weather. 


(ad )— Education. 


9, The Charuvarta, of the 4th April, is glad to find ‘that Government has 


directed its attention to the improvement of te 

ee Sanskrit Tols, and thanks Rovaumael heartily for 
making this noble attempt. But the writer thinks that it would -have ee 
better if the proposed allowances had been distributed everywhere . and among 
the Prefessors of all the subjects studied in the ¢ols, instead of confining thet 
allotment to particular places and particular subjects, os 


ss — — 4 
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Hindu Ranjika, of the 6th April, has the following regarding the 
Tol Resolution :— 

The Resolution of Government to spend 

the improvement of Sanskrit learning in this province 


10, The 
The Tol Resolution. 


Rs, 18,000 annually on t 
” lied the writer’s mind with both delight and fear. Woe to the country 
cat ‘t should have to depend on Government's favour for the improvement of 


ber Sanskrit learning! The present neglect of Sanskrit learning is not owing 
the establishment of a foreign rule in the country, necessitating the cultiva- 
os by the people of the ruler’s own language. During the Muhammadan rule, 
he Hindus learnt the language of their Muhammadan rulers, but they did not 
in that account neglect their own Sanskrit learning. In fact, 1t was under the 
Yuhammadan rule that Sanskrit learning in Benga attained: its highest develop- 
nent. In the writer's opinion the decline of Sanskrit learning under the 
Fnclish rule 1s owing, in the first place, to the country’s becoming poorer and 

orer every day under that rule. In the second place, the love of luxurious or 
‘omfortable living and the consequent unwillingness to live a life of self-deny- 
n¢ simplicity, which has begun to characterise the Hindus under the English 
mile, is preventing even the pundit class, whose primitive simplicity and rigorous 
jf-denial formed. the most important condition of the cultivation of Sanskrit 
jaming, from giving sufficient attention to their work of learning and teaching 
cnsktit. And the decline of Sanskrit learning is owing, in the third place, to 
‘he zemindars and other rich men of the country ceasing to patronise it. Under 
fheso circumstances, Government should be thanked for its resolution to give 
meuniary aid to the ¢ols as a means of reviving Sanskrit study in the country. 
But the writer must also say that he does not contemplate this new measure of 
Government without fear or misgiving, For the pundit who receives a stipend 
fom Government may have to sacrifice his independence as an expounder of 
he Sastras. The Consent Bill agitation showed to Government the influence 
thich the pundit still possesses in Hindu society, and that is why the follow- 
we lines have been written by Sir Alfred Croft :-— 


“The importance of the pundit class, and the influence which it has and 
rill probably continue to have in the control of Hindu society, seem to make. 
ita matter of high political moment that interests so large should be entrusted to 
capable hands.”’ | 


These words have frightened the writer, and he therefore asks the pundit 
t) hear im mind that it is self-abnegation which has secured to him all 
his position and prestige in Hindu society, and that he ought not to yield 
to the temptation which Government is holding out to him. The people 
aa body, and the zamindars and other rich men in particular, should 
decline with thanks Government’s voluntary offer of pecuniary aid to the 
“ls, and find money themselves for the support of those institutions. ‘The 
Boalia Dharma Sabha has been for the last eight years encouraging Sanskrit 
arming without receiving any aid from Government. It has been paying out 
of its own funds all the expenses of the examinations it has been itself holding 
including the travelling expenses of the students and rewards to pandits and 
pupilson the results of its examinations. And at the last Titles Examination Gov- 
‘mament made the Dharma Sabha its centre for Northern Bengal, but not a single 
candidate appeared at that centre, though there appeared 41 candidates at the 
Sabha’s own examination. Good work always receives the help of Heaven; and 
~ the Boalia Dharma Sabha is doing the whole country ought to be able 

11. The Navayuga, of the 7th April, has the 
following :-— : 


Bence seems to be the predominant feature in English statesmanship. The 
sate can say without any hesitation that Englishmen have done onthing in this 
the try from purely disinterested motives. It is not solely for doing good to 
i peopie of this country that they have constructed railways, established 
ts and post-offices, encouraged female education and imported female doctors. 
tomy eeational policy of Government has lately undergone some change. 
Mah ast year it has turned its attention to Sanskrit learning. It asked Pandit 
a ercireai Nyayaratna to collect information regarding the fo/s, and 

Pandit accordingly submitted a report on the subject, and a Resolution based 
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on that report has appeared in the official Gazette. In this resolution G 
has promised pecuniary help to the tole, ‘This promise has very Overnment 


r ° 
satisfaction in several quarters. For where is the Indian that does wi Hae elishes 
and —' to learn from a ruler who 1s a foreigner and an alien in ey 


that steps will be taken to encourage the study of the sacred Sanskrit leven 
The writer, however, sees no cause for om in this promise of Governmey 
He does not believe that Government really wishes to encourage Sanskrit etude 
He has got evidence to show that Englishmen hold Sanskrit studies in contemp. 
The following sentence occurs in Lord Macaulay’s Minute on Education ma 
have never found one among them who could deny that a single shelf of a poqj 
European library was worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia’ 
And in speaking of this Minute Lord Bentinck said—‘I give my entire conc; 
rence to the sentiments expressed in this Minute.’ It was on the strength r 
Lord Macaulay’s Minute that Government undertook to encourage the study of 
English in this country, and gradually withdrew its patronage from the sty 
of the Sanskrit language and literature. Asa consequence, the number i 
scholarships held by Arabic and Sanskrit scholars was gradually reduced nti 
in 1843 Sanskrit scholarships wero abolished everywhere with the exception of 
the Sanskrit College in Calcutta and Benares. This shows the poor opinion 
which Government has of the Sanskrit language and literature. And the question 
therefore, arises, what has led Government to change its view and to display much 


sudden zeal in the cause of Sanskrit learning? May not there be a secret 


motive beneath this sudden change of front in regard to Sanskrit learning ? What 


that motive is will be discussed in the next issue. But this much may be 


said here that Government is not at heart in favour of Sanskrit learning. 
12. The Sudhakar, of . 0 apr tag: that the late Maulvi Abdul Kader 
ak ie ol the Hooghly College published a book entitled 
Callens aan : CS ee “ Ah Kakul Iljam ” in reply to a Shiah publication 
entitled “ Istef Saul Afhas” which had been wnitten 
to refute a Sunni publication by Maulvi Hyder Ali of Fyzabad entitled “Mu 
Tahat Kalam.” After the death of Maulvi Abdul Kader, his sons entrusted 
Maulvi Abdul Jalil, one of the teachers of the Hooghly College, with the sale 
of his book. All the three publications are available in the market.. But the 
Principal of the Hooghly College has now confiscated 953 copies of Maulvi Abdul 
Kader’s book. There are religious quarrels among the followers of all religions. 
The English Government does not stop by force the publication of booksagainst 
Christianity. The Shiahs are at liberty to refute the views published in the 
Maulvi’s book and to have recourse to a & court if there is anything illegal init. 
But it is not easy to see on what ground the Principal of the Hooghly College has 
confiscated copies of the book. ‘The writer for one suspects that he has done # 
at the instance of the Shiahs. The Sunnis should strongly protest against ths 
action of the Principal, or they will have to suffer more humiliations in future. 
7 writer could not even dream that a high educational officer could act 
this way. 


13. The Prakriti, of the 9th April, has the following :—All the Mussulmn 
ee dhe ie Wi As rulers of India were not oppressive, nor did every 
weleetema wm one of them oppress the Hindus. Many of them wer 


;' very just rulers, and gave encouragement to 8 
learning. Jagannath and other fifteen pi Ba pandits of India were am0y 


the regular members of Akbar’s Court. And it is said that the entire State! 
Desrbhanga was given away as a reward for Sanskrit learning. Those sm00 
the Mussulman rulers who were oppressive gratified their love of cruelty, like 
hungry wolves, by falling upon those who came near them, and so people living 
at a distance from them enjoyed comparative security. And though he 
Mussalmans were rulers of India, they had Hindu Rajas and zamindars under 
them in every province. And those Rajas and zamindars, unlike the tin 
Rajas of the present day, enjoyed real power within the Limits 

thir peapectirs estates. And that is the reason why, though the county = 
under Mussulman rule, Sanskrit studies flourished as much under that ™* 
they did under the old Hindu kings. Again, the Mussulmans were near ss 
much superstitious as the Hindus, and they did not consider it a part of b 
duty as rulers to civilize the Hindus by giving them high education, and var 
reclaiming them from their state of superstition, and they did not therel 
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. mmment schools and colleges in towns and villages. Their 
elit teaebt he rudiments of Persian im Madrasas of their own. And those 
oo ero not satisfied with the course of instruction given them had no alter- 
= "but to read Sanskrit. This was also the reason why Sanskrit was 
Saale cultivated in those days. The oppressive Muhammadan ruler forcibl 
aed the Hindus to his religion, simply with the object of benefiting 
vimsel -, the next world. But, unlike the Christian missionaries of the 
ant day, he did not by persuasive words make the Hindu lose his self-respect 

4 his regard for his owa religion. He forcibly carried away Hindu girls 
oh Hindu zanénas with the object of satistying his lust. - But unlike 
‘ho ladies of the Zanéna Mission, he did not corrupt whole zandnas. Thus, 
‘, those days, those who chose to remain Hindus could preserve the 

wity of their faith. And as this faith in their own religion was firm, they 
respocted the Shastras, and took steps to encourage their study and observance. 
It was for this reason that Sanskrit was in those days studied everywhere in 
India, and the pandits teaching Sanskrit were held in high respect. The term 
pandit in those days was applied only to persons having a knowledge of 
Sanskrit. The idea then was that there could be-no real scholarship without a 
thorough knowledge of Sanskrit, and so a pandit was held in respect even by the 
Hindu who was well versed in Persian. Whatever the character of the 
Muhammadan rule may have been, it is certain that Sanskrit studies were not 
neglected under that rule. In fact, it was during that rule that Bengal inaugu- 
rated a new era in the history of Sanskrit learning, and that era may very 
fitly be called the Augustan era of Sanskrit literature. | 
14. The Bangavasi,of the 9th April, has the following:—It is not the San- 
skrit ¢o/s alone, but the whole Hindu society that has 


Government and the Sanskrit 


bls become an object of Government’s kind attention. 

This is what might have been expected. It is the 
sovereign, on the one hand, and the people on the other, the individuals, that is, 
whomake up society, who at all give themselves any thought about the 
condition of the empire and of society. In these days, however, the members 
of Hindu society bestow no thought on these: matters, and their attitude in 


regard to social questions is one of apathy and inaction.. Government conse- 
quently finds itself obliged to take thought of the entire native society. It 
could well have spared itself this trouble, if the people of the country had 
themselves known how to think of their own affairs ; but, no ; their apathy and 
indifference are but increasing every day the trouble and difficulty of the 
Government, composed, as it is, of foreigners, and professing, as it does, a 
religion different from that of its subjects. 


For the British Government to exercise its mind on the subject of Indian 
society is neither a very easy nor a very safe occupation. Properly speaking, 
Government knows nothing of what causes produce what results in that society. 
The manner in which particular forces in that society are set to work, if an 
other force receives a check or meets with opposition, is a thing which Gov- 
érament is unable to understand. There is, therefore, no knowing how, having 
taken upon itself the task of guiding native society, it will act under particular 
arcumstances. Government knows and understands this. It knows extremel 
well that any attempt to interfere with the ancient and Sanatan (eternall 
enduring) Hindu society must be always attended with danger. It is for this 
reason that, keeping in view the interests of the empire, the Government has 
come forward to establish close relations with the men who have ever been the 
taders of that Sanatan society. And the decadence of the pandit class has 
lumished it with the necessary opportunity for making the consummation. 

It is clear that it is the indifference and negligence of the Hindus them- 
pares that is principally responsible for the decadence of the pandit class, and 


= os daily increasing amount of duty which Government is findin g itself 
obliged to take upon itself, 


with ovement has only two ways of establishing close and friendly relations 
vs ‘the members of native society, namely, empoy bg them in its own paid 
soli and employing them in what might be called its quasi service. The 
ee gg of the paid service lies in the salary which is sven to those that 
- at it; the attraction of the guass service lies in the titles of distinction, 

‘1 are conferred on those that are selected for it, 


> 
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Now, the arrangements sanctioned in the Government’s fol Resolution , 
intended to make the pandits both its paid servants and its quasi-servants, F 
the pandits will get both pay and titles. Arrangements for making the pandit 
its guasi-servants have been in existence for some time past, but they have iia 
succeeded in bringing the pandits as near tle Government as the Governmen; 
wishes. Government has come to see this, and is therefore now seeking to atta; 
its object by granting salaries to the pandits. The pandits will henceforwani 
become the ferns” servants of Government, and will therefore gradual 
come into closer relation with Government, and that relation will becom 
consolidated. _ 

The highest salary that will be given toa _ is one hundred rupees q 
month. So, the highest professor of Logic in Navadwipa will become, like the 
head-master of an aided school, an officer subordinate to the Deputy Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors in the Education Department. 

Such, indeed, is the power of money! Or why should the descendants of 
the pandits, of the class of men, that is, who once had buno Ramnath as one of 
their body, be found to-day ingloriously wallowing on the earth like a cree 


torn and tossed by the wind ? ie 


The enjoyment of the profits of érahmottar lands by the pandit might 
indeed, be regarded as a case of acquisition and enjoyment of money by that 
class, but there is nothing of indignity or degradation in or about it. The 
difference between the enjoyment by a pandit of the profits of lrahmottar lands 
either acquired by himself or received by him from his ancestors, and the 
degradation implied in the necessity of dancing attendance at the houses of 


wealthy people for a few rupees, is as great as the difference between heaven | 


and hell. And equally great is the difference between the pandits of the olden 
days and their descendants of the present time. There was honour and glory 


associated with the enjoyment of brahmottar land, while the enjoyment of | 
salaries means reproach, humiliation, subjection, and insult. Salary for brahmotta 


would be as good a substitute as a pickpocket for an emperor. 


There can be no doubt that the effect of the arrangements now sanctioned, 


with a view of establishing close and lasting relations with the pandits, will be 
the humiliation of that class, and the creation of difficulties For Govern- 
ment. 
It is perfectly possible for the Hindus, if they are only so minded, to 
rotect the pandits and the Government alike from this difficulty and danger. 


t isnot beyond the power of Bengali society, poor and resourceless as it 


undoubtedly is, to save from decadence those orthodox pandit families, which 
have for _ poamereagr devoted themselves to the work of teaching, by making 
them small grants of rent-free lands. And the duty is one which it is incum- 


- bent on every good and true Hindu to perform. 
15. The same paper says that Government has resolved not to keep the | 


management of the Rajshahi College in its ow 
hands. ‘The management must be taken over } 

some individual or local body, if the institution is to continue to live. 000; 
but a og has arisen in men’s minds which it is best to speak out, 
the one hand, Government is withdrawing its aid from high education, 
but it is exerting itsclf, on the other, to further the cause of Sanskrit learning. 
What is the reason of this? It is worth while trying to understand the secret of 
this policy of the English-loving English people. 


16. The Sanjivani, of the 9th April, says that University scandal has 


Tbe Rajshahi College. 


The University Registrarship, + their senses. The reputation of the Calcutta 


University entirely depends upon the manner in which its Registrar does 
work ; and there is little hope of the University’s regaining its go 
until a full-time Registrar is appointed. The Syndicate recently pas ’ 
resolution to appoint such a Registrar. But the professors of the Presiden] 
College, to whom the Registrarship is a source of ve substantial income, the 
about conspiring against the Syndicate’s resolution. And the result 1s that 
Syndicate a been actually prevailed upon to change its mind and esug 
the conclusion that a man with other duties to perform will do for thet 


Registrarship, It is hoped the Senate will take notice of the matter and try 


set the matter right, 


reached its climax, but the senators will not com? 


| rs tS: 
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‘came paper says that the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate of 
“ ey “ Ag : the the Calcutta University have refused y supply to 
The Syndigmnaided Colleges and the Society of Unaided Colleges and Schools copies 
oe of the University minutes, on the ground that 
eral members of the Society being also Fellows of the University could easily 
aa ly it with all necessary information regarding University affairs. This 
“UP smanly conduct of the University authorities has really astonished 
every bod sa University minutes are not confidential publications, and 
sally the ‘pillars’ of the University can understand what harm there might be 
in giving copies thereof to the Society. Dr. Banerji promised copies of the 
minutes to the Secretary of the Society, but it appears that he has not; owing 
‘o the interference of the Syndicate in the matter, been able to make good his 
promise. It is clear, therefore, that Dr. Banerji is a weak man and has no 
independence whatever. His smooth tongue and his anxiety to please every- 
body prove his want of independence. The writer has really begun to entertain 
grave doubts of Dr. Banerji’s fitness for the post of Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University. 
18, ‘The same paper criticises Rai Radhika Prasanna Mukharji Bahadur’s 


; vernacular school-book Swasthya-raksha, included in 

An authorized text-book. the list of text-books ‘issued by the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

19. The Gramvasi, of the 11th April, is glad to notice that Babu Haris 


Chandra Das, Head Master of the Bagnan English 
The English school at Bagnan 


as ora datrick school in the Ulubaria sub-division of the Howrah | 
10 ° 


district, is discharging the duties of his post in a 
satisfactory manner, and as a consequence the number of pupils on the roll of 
the school is gradually increasing. But as inability to pay the school-fee 
prevents many boys from joining the school, the Inspector of the Western 
Circle is asked to give permission to the school authorities to admit boys on 
reduced fees. ‘The school authorities cannot do anything in the matter without 
such permission. ‘The expenditure of theschool islarger than its income. The 
debts incurred by the former Secretary of the school have not yet been paid 


off. The school building is under repair, and much money has been spent in 


buying books, furniture, &c, The attention of the educational authorities is 
drawn to these matters connected with the management of the school. 
20. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 11th April, says that the 
The Syndicate’s treatment of the Yefusal of the Syndicate of the Calcutta University 
Society of Unaided Schools and to furnish copies of the University minutes and 
Colleges, resolutions to the Socicty of Unaided Schools and 
Colleges has caused public dissatisfaction. No sensible man has the least doubt 


that the Syndicate ought to have granted the request of the Society. Is 
ita fact that the Syndicate and the Vice-Chancellor are mere puppets in the 
hands of the Registrar Mr. Nash? — 


21. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 

A visy-ground for Caleutts boys. 14+) A veil has the following :— 
According to English notions there can be no high education without a 
play-ground for boys. ‘The more boys and young men run and jump up and 
own, and indulge in mirth and amusement, the greater will be the measure of 
their high education. Government is now in charge of Indian education, and 


sateen notions on this subject must therefore prevail. And so Calcutta must 
ave a 


the Sanskrit College. 


The cost of the work will amount to one lac of ru 
But the V sg 


must have his wish. According to the Hindoo Patriot. the 

‘tudent class of Calcutta will be greatly benefited by the establishment of a play- 
Fronnd on the site of the tank; that is to say, their high education will receive its 
sense development! And that will be all very well. But it is certain that 
” iiling up of the tank will greatly inconvenience the public. This is also the 
ov of the Health Officer of the Calcutta Municipality. A large number of 
— in Calcutta have been filled up, and why not fill up the still remaining 
2a: Yes, but it is certain that if the waterworks get out of order, the 
The 4 ot Calcutta will have to suffer great inconvenience for want of tanks. 
i “riter is, therefore, strongly opposed to the filling up of the tank in 
ege Square. The Hindoo Patriot may be in favour of its being filled up. 


play-ground, and it is proposed to fill up the beautiful tank attached to 
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But as the writer has not yet been able to be a Hindu and a patriot of tho ty 
of the writer of that paper, he cannot endorse his opinion, The Hindoo Pair 
would like to see public opinion consulted in the matter. But as for himself he 
cannot see how Calcutta can have a play-ground if rich men do not contribute 
money for purchasing land else where. Why, land for a play-ground can be had 
on the maidan. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Munterpal Administration. 


22. The Bangavasi, of the 9th April, has th 
following :— 


Self-government is a very curious thing. By Self-Government is, of course 
meant the Self-Government of the present day. It puts us in mind of the 
performances pen by a trained monkey. e may be mistaken, but that js 
really what Self-Government puts us in mind of. The man who gives performance 
with the aid of a monkey keeps a goat, a few wooden stools, and a cow-herd’s 
crook or a staff, The goat has a rope round its neck, and the mcnkey, too, is 
similarly accoutred. This monkey cannot mount a tree, or turn aside to eat 
a plantain if it wishes to do so; and yet at its master’s bidding it has to “ cross 
the sea,” ride on the goat, play the bridegroom and marry, sit proudly on a 
stool like a Babu, and do a lot of other things. Is not our Self-Government 
precisely this sort of thing? Where is the “self” in this Self-Government? 

One of the requirements of this Self-Government is the adoption of 
measures for the medical treatment of the people. But it will not do to get the 
sick treated by the best physician, or according to the system which yields the 
best results. The Ayurvedik system may appear to be the most efficacious, and 

ou may have the profoundest faith in it. You may be a great believer in 
bette. Pe or in the hakimi method. But not one of these systems will do, and 
you must employ allopathy. Allopathy may bring ruin and desolation upm 


“Ts this Self-Government ?” 


your people, but if you would have Self-Government, you must introduce and 


patronise allopathy. 


Your next thing is hygiene. And in matters hygienic you must completely 
lay aside your own independent judgment, and follow the guidance of the 
Sanitary Commissioner. The Sanitary Commissioner says—“ Fill up this tank 
and fill up that,” and you must at once cause tanks to be filled up. And the 
moment the order is given to you by the Sanitary Commissioner to clear jungle 
and cut down the bamboo and the sajina (Hyperanthera Morunga), the axe 
must be put into oneration, and jungle, bamboo and sajina must go. 


Road-making is another of the duties imposed on Self-Government. While 
those who pay the rates and taxes often wade through knee-deep mud and waist 
deep water, preference must be given to the roads, which are used by the carners 
of Government revenue, by troops, and by magisterial officers out on tour. 
You may be suffering agonising pain, but you must not break the rope which 
binds you or disobey the signals made with your master’s staff. 

In the same way, take the case of the pounds, the subject of education, the 
question of famine relief, and the assessment of taxes, and all the other dutie 
imposed on Self-Government of the present time, and say which, if any, of these 
matters, is regulated by “self,” according to your “own” judgment? Not ont 
‘must be your answer. 

The fact is, no one who has not completely lost his self-respect and independ: 
ence is ever given powers of Self-Government, You can obtain those pow 
only if you can cease to be your own self. j 

What we should call Self-Government is the possession of complete 4 


unrestricted power. The mehters of Calcutta and other cities possess the powe 


of cleaning the city sewers, and, in the exercise of that power, they are at libe 
to move in any direction they like, to walk from north to south, or from sou 
to north. Will it therefore be said that these mehters possess powers 0 cal 
Government? Is it Self-Government in the khansamah to have the pow 
helping his master to get a smoke, or to light acigar? This is matter t0 
pondered over. 


_- We could call that Self-Government of a kind under which Governmen 
might place a certain amount of money at the disposal of the people, and # ht 


them full power as to its application on objects which they themselves mF 
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ere given the power to determine what is proper or 
consider “4 ? inn nie for pet that which is good, and for contend 
improper ‘ defective or rectifying that which is wrong, in short, to select the 
that age oor h public money ought in their own opinion to be spent, and to 
ober ‘a the manner in which that money should be spent on those objects, 
determine then only, could they be said to possess Self-Gevernment. But 
_ of this kind is found in Self-Government of the present day. The 
oe s of the self-governing bodies are made to do precisely the work which 
7" "7 the Magistrate or other high official, and his deputies and lieutenants. 
r 7 pe ‘en the work is done by the Magistrate, we call it non-self-govern- 
An te d when it is done by ourselves we call it Self-Government. The 
a difference lies in the work being in one case unpaid work, and in the 
het aid work. Hence it is that we always say that this Self-Government 
; oi doing begar for Government. This is very much like one of those 
ie which have been differently judged in different ages. In ancient times, 
for example, a Brahmin could, without laying himself open to censure, marry 
, girl of any one of the four castes. But he cannot do this now without incur- 
‘ing blame. The case has been the same with Self-Government. Formerly 
the zamindars exacted begar service, and they were condemned for so doing. 
But there was no reason for condemning them. For if _—s begar for Govern- 
ment is regarded as Self-Government at the present time, doing degar for the 
vamindars in ancient times should also have been regarded as Self-Govern- 
ment. There is no difference between the two cases. ssi. be 

We have always been advocates of old usages and institutions. The practice 
ofdoing begar for the zamindar has never met with our disapprobation. For 
it is but proper that the highly-placed should ever enjoy power and — 
For the same reason we are also for doing Jegar for Government. Loyal as 
we are, we are always willirg and happy to serve Government. But what 
grieves us is that this begar should be called Self-Government, and we do not 
understand why there should be so much circumlocution about it. There is 
no need of giving us any pay; only give us theforder, and the work will be 
cheerfully done. You may call this work by any name you please, only do not 
call it Self-Government. epigeits | 

In many places the members of the self-governing bodies now claim travel- 
lng or other allowances. ‘This is not, in our = an unreasonable claim. 
For, m ancient times, the men who were compel 


given some allowance on this account. And they will get it even if some allow- 
ance is granted them as travelling expense. 


(f )— Questions affecting the land. 


23. The Davnik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 
11th April, has the following :— , 


The cadastral survey. 


there would be no cadastral survey there this year; but when they would see 
the good results of the survey at Muzaffarpur, they would themselves become 


pan of residence, you will feel the pleasure of being transported, 


residence, 


ereupon 


c. In the same way if Sir Charles Elliott had got a zamindari in Bihér, 
the zamindars of Bhagalpur might have asked His Honour to enjoy with them 
the blessings of the proposed cadastral survey. 


(9 }—Railways, and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


4. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 5th April, says that there being only one 
pantpande at each railway station, much inconve- 
nience is felt by passengers during the hot season. 


a. The railway authorities are therefore requested to 
“S'S two panipandes at every station during the hot months, 


Drink; . 
Gone king water in railway sta- 


ed to do begar were allowed a 
smear of oil and tiffin. The members of the self-governing bodies should be 


The Lieutenant-Governor recently told the zamindars of Bhagalpur that 


anxious to have it in their own zamindaris. <A pleader said to a person under 


sentence of transportation, who was crying :—You are crying now, but when you 
will eat mangoes and enjoy the breeze of spring all the year round in your new 


convicted man asked the pleader to bear him company to his new place of 
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Navarvaa, 25. The Navayuga, of the 7th April, has learnt that the construction of th 
April 7th, 1892, | Tarakeswar-Magra line will soon commence. q i 
The Tarakeswar-Magraline. = 41, Tieutenant-Governor will be present on the § 
and turn the first sod. But as this is a purely native undertaking, where jg the 

necessity of inviting the Lieutenant-Governor to commence it ? 


(h)—General. 


BansIvant, 26, ~The Sanjivani, of the 9th April, says that, according to the Indig, 
April 9th, 1892, Engineer, & paper conducted by some Englishmen 
| Delimitation of Bengal, Assam delimitation of the provinces of Assam, Bengal and 
oo Burmah will soon take place, when the Dacca anj 
Chittagong Divisions will be included in Assam. This may not be bazar Gossip 
as it has appeared in a paper the managers of which are supposed to be in com- 
munication with the superior officers of the Public Works Department. By 
woe to Eastern Bengal if the rumour has any foundation im fact! For in thot 
case the whole of that part of the country will be severed from Bengal and 
included in the non-regulation province of Assam, an arrangement under which 
East Bengal will be left behind Bengal in education and progress. ‘The people 
of East Bengal should, therefore, set up an agitation against the proposal. 


SANJIVANI. _ 27, A correspondent of the same paper says that Government should keep 
a sharp eye on the following matters in connection 


tion. “at : 
is with cooly-recruiting stations:— 7 


(1) Whether the police officers at such stations receive presents from 
the native and European cooly sardars. 

(2) Whether or not more cases of cooly oppression take place than are 
reported in the newspapers. 

(3) Whether the medical examination of coolies is conducted precisely 
in the manner prescribed in the law, and whether the doctors 
are interested in sending up a large number of coolies. 


It ought to be enquired how large numbers of coolies are recruited withi® 
short periods. Suir Steuart Bayley did a good deal to remove the grievances 
coolies, and it beh oves Sir Charles Elliott to make the enquiry prayed for with — 
a view to bettering the condition of coolies. 


SANJIVANI. 28. The same paper says that the rule about employing members of the 
| _ Subordinate Executive and Judicial Services m 
A rule relating to the public districts other than those in which they hold pro- 
service. . ; 
perty, ought to be applied to the Extra Assistant 
Commissioners in Assam. The writer does not find this rule enforced in the 
Kamrup and Sylhet districts. 


BaNnaavasi, 29. The Bangavasi, of the 9th April, says that the abject of the Liev- 
April Mb, 1892 nee , tenant-Governor’s late tour in Bihar was to inspec! - 
Fg Lieutenant-Governor's. last the condition of the scarci ty-stricken population, 
and to ascertain how and to what extent relie 
was being distributed among them. His Honour visited Purnea, Madhipw, 
Bangaon, Monghyr and Bhigalpur, and examined the relief works, His Honour 
also inspected the public offices. ) 


The Lieutenant-Governor admitted that though there was yet no famine, 
tho people were still suffering from extreme scarcity. His Honour personaty 
superintended the work of excavation of tanks. A cooly at Madhipur com 
plained to His Honour that the three pice which he earned daily as his ae 
on relief works was not enough to get him a day’s subsistence. But UY 
Honour paid no heed to the man’s representation. His Honour also re : 
to give any reply to the demands for takdvi made by a large number of peop 
while His Honour was inspecting the courts at Madhipur. A large concourse ° 
people lined His Honour’s route to the bazar and followed His Honour, 
praying all the while for relicf in this time of distress. They met of —_ 
with resistance from the police. There is every hope, however, that when t 
Lieutenant-Governor has visited the condition of the people with his own eye, 
satisfactory arrangements will be made for granting relief. 
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IIT.— LEGISLATIVE. 


30, The Navayuga, of the 7th April, says that in consequence of the 

restriction of the hours of factory labour under 

The working of the Indian the new Indian Factories Act, some female labourers 

Facto.ies Act: of the Ahmedabad factory have lost their employ- 

ment, and some of these dismissed women have taken to. begging, and others to 

rostitution. But who is responsible for. these consequences of the Act: the 
merchants of Manchester or the Christian Government of India ? 

91, The Prakriti, of the 9th April, cannot see what reform of the Indian 

| < “ Legislative Councils will be effected by the passing 

The Indian Councils Bill. = Of the Indian Councils Bill. The writer does not 

think that a mere increase of the numerical strength of these Councils will make 

them perfect. 


32. The Bungavasi, of the 9th April, has the 
The working of the Indian following :— 
Factones Act. 


- Boundless indeed is the kindness of the English 
cloth manufacturers! They could not bear to see the women and children of 
India work at the mills, and they, therefore, got an enactment passed reducing 
the time of work of the factory labourer. And under this law, the working 
hours have been curtailed in severul mills, and in several others work has been 
wholly stopped. But no provision has been made in the law for the maintenance 
of the labourers who have thus been thrown out of employment. Such. is the 
kindness of the English merchants. But in other countries of the world, 
kindness is manifested in a very different form. In France, for instance, where 
women and children are allowed to work in factories without let or hindrance, 
it has been recently enacted that no woman should be allowed to work ina 
mill for four weeks after confinement. But how should she and her babe live 
during that period ? It is true there 1s yet no provision in the law for the main- 
tenance of such afemale labourer. But a movement has been set on foot, headed 
by the wife of M. Carnot, thé President of the French Republic, in order to pay 
her 18 francs every week that she is forbidden to work. And what an excellent 
arrangement will this be! The writer ‘would be glad to see those people whose 
kindness for Indian female and infant labourers would give them no rest until 
the Indian Factories Act was passed, do something of a like nature for their 
protegés. But he has a suspicion that the kindness of the Indian labourers’ 
frends proceeds from motives of self-interest, their object being to get the 


Indian mills closed in order that their own mills may enjoy a monopoly of 
manufactering work, 


33. The same paper has the following regard- 
Pig Puna case under the Consent ing the Puna case under the Consent Act:— 


| The man Atmaram was committed to the 
sessions by the Magistrate, and the evidence against him consisted in the 
testimony borne by two male doctors and one female doctor to the age of the girl, 
and to the poouaelty of her having had sexual intercourse with her husband. 
Miss Barnard, the female doctor, said in her evidence :—“ The girl Chandrabha 
brought to me for treatment on the 20th November last. It was after this 
that I came to perceive her age to be probably below twelve. I found on an 
amination on the 4th March last that she had had sexual intercourse with her 
pened. Dr. Mello, said:—‘“‘When Chandrabhaga was examined by Miss 
_— her age was between ten and eleven. I cannot say for certain whether 
she has had sexual intercourse with her husband.” Dr. Bourke’s evidence, too, 
rt the same effect. Chandrabhaga deposed at the sessions to the effect 
e at am age was below twelve years, and that after the garbhadhan ceremony, 
ao was afalse one, she had cohabited with her husband for the last nine 
te “6 The father of the girl tried to establish, by means of her horoscope, 
Th she was below twelve, but the Judge placed no reliance on this evidence. 
doo tsion as to the age of the girl was based entirely on the evidence of the 
a ors and of the girl herself. And relying on that evidence, he convicted the 
= and sentenced him to imprisonment for three months. 
Aa se the case was first instituted before the Magistrate, Chandrabhaga had 
tists . to her not having had sexual intercourse with her husband up to that 
» Dut she said at the sessions that she had cohabited. It is also clear that 
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the doctors themselves did not agree as to the girl’s age. But it was eviden 
of this nature which led to poor Atmaram's conviction. After the Passing of the 
Consent Act, the Viceroy did his best, by issuing his celebrated circular, to ‘ne 
the people that no oppression would be committed under the new law. Wh 
Atmaram’s case was first instituted before the Magistrate, that officer, with due 
regard for the circalar, discharged the accused in the absence of satisfact, 
evidence of his guilt. But the case was re-instituted, and the poor man ms 
convicted. What reliance can then be placed on the Viceroy’s circular ? 

But whether justice has been done in Atmaram’s case or not, the point of 
most importance is the following :—Suppose Atmaram’s wife to have menstruated 
before the age of twelve, and Atmaram himself to have performed the garbhadhay 
ceremony under the injunctions of the shastras, he must still be convicted and 


punished under the Consent Act! There is no knowing, therefore, how 


many men will be punished for obeying the shastras. And oppression and failure 
of justice are sure to take place under the Consent Act. The millions of Hind); 
inhabiting this country apprehended mischief from the Consent Act, and it was 
this thought which filled their minds with fear. The people therefore pray to 
Lord Lansdowne, the wielder of India’s destiny, to consider even now whether 
the Consent Act is not a piece of legislation which may well fill the Hindu mind 
with fear. 

34. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika, of the 11th April, referring to the 


Puna case under the Consent Act, remarks 4; 
follows :— 


Medical evidence was given in this case to the 
effect that the girl had, by sexual intercourse, contracted a very loathsome 
disease, but there was no evidence to show that her husband had that disease, | 
This shows the nature of the justice that has been done in this case. But so long 


as the Consent Act is not abolished, so long will people continue to be punished 
on unfounded charges, 


The Puna case under the Con- 
sent Act. 


IV—NatIve STATES. 
35. The Sudhakar, of the 8th April, says that the administration of Hydera- 


ee bad may have its defects, but they are defects of the 
The Hyderabad sdministraticn, 414 that will be met with in sae Native State. 
The writer is not aware whether there is any Hindu officer in the Hyderabad — 
administration, but he can say without fear of contradiction that the number of 
educated Mussulmans in Hyderabad is larger than that of educated Hindus. And — 
if the Hyderabad Government had been swayed by ill-feeling against Hindus, 
Babus Nisikanta Chatterji and Aghor Nath Chatterji could not have obtained 
high posts under that Government. ‘I'he Mussulmans being now in a miserable 
condition all over India, no one can reasonably object to their exercisiNg 
a little ascendency in Hyderabad. Three-fourths of the population of Cashmere 
consist of Mussulmans, and the number of educated Selatcanes in that State | 
is larger than that of educated Hindus. And yet the ‘ Dogras’ hold all the | 
high posts in Cashmere. Why should the Amrita Bazar Patrika then reset 
the numerical superiority of Mussulman officers in the Hyderabad State? 1 — 
what State in India is the number of Mussulman officers fixed with reference 
the proportion of the Mussulman population? The administration 1s much 
worse in many Hindu States than in Hyderabad. But the Patrika takes no note 
of this, because these States are Hindu States. If the number of officers of every 
race is to be fixed with reference to the proportion which it forms of the 
population, why are there so few Mussulmans in the public service in Bengal: 
Again, does not the English Government, with whose generosity the Patrika 
contrasts the illiberality of the Nizam’s Government, pal. English officers 0” 
big salaries in preference to natives? Partiality to one’s own countrymen 8 * 
natural thing ; and why should the Nizam’s Government be blamed for it? 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


36. The Navayuga, of the 7th April, after dwelling on the geste * of 

7 . _ the people, said to be caused by the pre ence 

Poke pod g inthe scarcity of scarcity of food and water in thecountry, 8% 
on thus :— 

We have read the histories of the countries which were ruled by pag 

and other Roman Emperors; we have studied the administrative systems ° 
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‘. rulers like Aurangzebe; we know also the history of the rule of 
who has been painted as a demon by impartial English historians ; 
we have nowhere read of scarcity of food and scarcity of water breaking 
= ‘multaneously in @ country. Nor have we seen in any history a scene so 
aid and loathsome as that of man and beast dying of starvation, and their dead 
=e lying in putrifying heaps. Of course, in no country the conquered and 
the conquerer ever have occupied or ever can occupy the same footing. But is 
here nevertheless no limit to their inequality ? Englishmenare Nature’s favoured 
. and it will not therefore do for the people of this country to object to their 
ore ing the cool mountain breeze, or to feel aggrieved at the expenditure of 
ang sums on the hill exodus of the Jats. Englishmen are, in a manner, 
unequalled in this world for prosperity, honour, good fortune, and heroism. 
This being the case, let English merchants take away as much money as they 
~an from this country ; let English officials, inclined to be mirthful, spend large 
ums of money in getting up balls in palaces, so that they may enjoy the 
company of sportive prostitutes ; let Englishmen do all this and why should 
oi, men of this country, feel aggrieved? That wails are being heard on all 
sides in your country, that poverty, misery, and death fill every place in your 
country —that certainly is no reason, why there should be no outburst of joy and 
merriment in the palace of the sovereign! These things will happen as a matter 
of course, for in what country and in what age have the conquered and the 
Jown-trodden enjoyed the same status and happiness as the conqueror? It 
isfor this reason that we say that we have no objection to all this. But then, 
our prayer to the liberal English raj is that, in these days of distress and lament- 
ation, he may be pleased to take pity upon us, and save us from this 
unexpected and indescribable danger. Is it possible that the people of India 
wil die of scarcity of food and water under the rule of a nation which spent 
crores of rupees in abolishing slavery from America? 
37. The Pratikar, of the 8th April, says that almost all Bengal is suffering 
from scarcity and relief works will be soon opened. 
In order to relieve distress in the districts of Raj- 
shahi and Bogra, a proposal has been made for opening a railway line from 
Sultanpur to Bogra. But in determining the kind of work which should be 
undertaken for relief purposes, Government should consider, first of all, the 
prmanent well-being of its people; and it is not at all desirable that it should 
etend commerce under the pretext of doing good to those in distress. Again, 
there is water famine all over the country; and by removing silt from the 
village tanks, the double object of relieving distress and removing a standing 
gevance may be attained And in'places which are now subject to inunda- 
dation, all fear of scarcity will be removed by the construction of embankments. 
Relief works of the nature suggested will certainly be better than a new railway 
ine. But it is to be feared that Government will not listen to the suggestion. 
38. The Education Gazette, of the 8th April, says that in the first week of 


the last month, 70,141 men in British India were em- 


Relief work auring distress. 


Government on the scarcity. 
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April Sth, 1892. 
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April 8th, 1892. 


7 ployed on works undertaken with the object of famine 
relief and 4,788 men were fed at public annasatras. Besides all this, Government 


has postponed the collection of revenue in many places suffering from scarcity. 
overnment also thinks that a change in the outlook will take place about the 
nonth of June; and so long as the prospect of the crops does not improve, the 
relief works will be proceeded with. And Government is ready to spend 12 
crores of rupees on famine relief. All this shows that Government is by no 
means indifferent in the matter of relieving the distress of the people. 
89. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 9th April, says that the authorities have surely 
erceived that there will be a widespread scarcity 
in India this year. But the financial position of 
Government is not such as to enable it to give relief to all the two hundred 
millions of its subjects. And it will fail in its duty. if it does not give succour 
to the people at such a crisis It is thus placed between the two horns of a 
, emma, But there is one way in which Government can easily escape from 
18 difficulty. But a staunch friend of commerce as it is, it would be too much 
° expect that it will adopt that measure, which is nothing but a temporary 
‘uspension of the export of grain. If the Government of India had the least 
sense of its responsiblity to its sybjects, it would immediately take this step, and 


Government and the scarcity. 
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avert the impending famine. India is reduced to the last stage of deci; 

she can yet yield corn which will feed all her people. And s0 it ig aa = 
trade that is ruining her people. It ma be objected that a suspension of th 

export of grain from India will materially affect the food-supply of Eagles 
But that isin the highest degree improbable, as England does not depend 
wholly on India for her food supply. But up to the present time Government 
has shown no signs of its willingness to adopt this step. The Only resource 
left to the people is, therefore, for themselves to take the initiative in the matter 
Like the people of Bareilly in the North-Western Provinces, all grain producerg 
and grain merchants throughout the country ought to stop selling rice for any 
other purpose except consumption within the country itself. 

40. The Daintko Samachar Chandriké, of the 10th 


April, has the following:— 


The following paragraph appears in the Hindoo Patriot :—It is reported 
from Muzaffarpur that the bazar there is well stocked with food-grains, and the 
price of food-grains is steady, but not very high. The number of roadsid 
beggars does not seem to have increased. ‘The necessity of opening annasatras 
has not yet arrived. Labourers do not indeed find employment, but the prieg 
of food-grains has not yet reached the famine point. As soon as rain falls 
labourers will find employment.” It looks as if the paragraph has been writtey 
by the Editor of the Hindoo Patriot himself, but it was in point of fact written 
in the office of the Lieutenant-Governor. Paragraphs lke this are now being 
sent to the Press Association. But if the rule be to publish in the newspapers 
official news in the form in which they are received from Government, it will 
be better not to receive news at all. Who says that the number of beggars in 
Muzaffarpur has not increased? Who says that the price of food-grains there 
has not reached the famine point? According to the Famine Commission the 
country should be in scarcity, if the price of food-grains increases 20 per cent., 
and in famine if the price becomes higher still. And the authorities must 
admit that the price of food-grains at Muzaffarpur has increased 30 to 4 
per cent. 


Scarcity in Muzaffarpur. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


41. The Sahachar, of the 6th April, says that what it refused to believe 
has actually come to pass. ‘There is no longer any 
doubt about the authenticity of Mr. Hume’s letter. 
Though it contains nothing seditious, still, considermg the nature of the times, 
it would have been well if it had not been written. Mr. Hume says that there 
is as much discontent among the people of India at the present moment as there 
was among the people of France before the French Revolution ; that the rulers 
of the country are indifferent in the matter of removing the sufferings of the 
people ; that the system of administration, which did much good to the country in 
the past, is doing it nothing but harm now; and that if timely remedial measures 
are not adopted,.a revolution will be sure to take place, and if a revolution 
breaks out there will be no lack of leaders for it, for with the hour comes the 
man: that in 1857 only some 40,000 soldiers rose in rebellion, and yet. the 
authorities had the greatest difficulty in putting that rebellion down, and what 
will happen if the whole country rises in arms? Language like this does no 
good. It is true that the people of India have many grievances; it is true that 
much money is wasted on the frontier wars and the exodus to the hills; it 1s true 
that the people have no voice in the administration; it is true that their Just 
objections to measures of Government like the cadastral survey of Bihar are 
unheeded ; it is true that outside the limits of Bengal millions of people suffer 
great inconvenience in consequence of the want of a permanent settlement of the 
land ; it is true that famine is constantly breaking out in some place or other; 
it is true that the people have lost their former confidence in the administration 
of criminal justice, and no longer receive any sympathy from Government, the 
English officials and the Anglo-Indians, who since the inauguration of 
Congress movement have come to look upon them witha very different eye ; but 
the people of India do not, nevertheless, desire the subversion of British rule ™ 
India. The very name of the Maharani is a power in the country, and the 
people know that with the advancement of the country, its political institufioné 
will improve, and that whether the rulers of the country sympathise with 


Mr. Hume’s letter. 


a 
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ot. Im fact, gradual progress is an inherent characteristic of the English 
or NYv. ° 


of administration. Let the people rely on their own efforts, and let them 
ee favour of an body, and they will get what ew | want. The writer 1s 
f opinion that by talking of an inevitable revolution, Mr. Hume has 
dence of good sense. Nevertheless, his letter does not contain any 

s, He has expressly said that the fate of India is indissolubly 

nected with the existence of British rule, and that it is every man’s duty to 
hatrule. His statement that those who are responsible for the peace 
rmment of the country are doing nothing, because they think 

that the present state of things will last their time, and that it is theref ore the 
duty of the people themselves to do what the former ought to do, is open to 
objection, nay mischievous. Such writing does mischiet even in England. 
Notwithstanding all its fault, Government is at one with the people, and can 
always count on their support. The times are bad, and there are those who are 
~onstantly trying to find fault with the Congress. Government will of course 
take no notice of Mr. Hume’s letter, but there are men who will abuse the 


Congressists for it. 


42. The Education Gazette, of the 8th April; 
makes the following remarks in regard to Mr. 
Hume’s letter :— 


Mr. Hume is an Englishman, and as such can say anything he likes about 
Government without being suspected of disloyalty. But there can be no doubt that 
+ has been an act of folly even for Mr. Hume to try to intimidate Government 
‘n this way. The people have a right to ask Government only to protect their 
religion and rule them justly, and they can advise Government only to that 
extent. It is now the duty of the Indians to try to acquire religious merit, and 
by that discipline to free themselves from their antipathy against their own 
countrymen. The ides, of flooding England with newspapers and pamphlets is a 
foolish one. India’s money is being wasted ina variety of ways, and Mr. Hume’s 
idea, if given effect to, will only prove another source of waste. Mr. Hume’s 


advice that money should not be spent on memorials is, however, a very good 
one, 


ee 43. The Banganivasi, of the 8th April, quotes 
oe Mr. Hume’s letter and says— , 


No one can say that Mr. Hume has preached rebellion in his letter. Mr. 
Hume isa friend of the country and of its present Government, and he has 
therefore simply given a warning to the effect that continued starvation ma 


goad the Indian people to the commission of acts calculated to do harm to the 
Government. 


Mr. Hume’s calculations are much too strained. And the reason of this is 
that he has gauged the Hindu mind by a measure which cannot apply to it. 
That Mr, Hume has done this is because he is a Western by birth and education. 
Asa Western he knows that in Europe certain causes lead to certain effects, but 
¢ makes a mistake when he thinks that in India too the same causes produce 
the same effects. In India he has observed those very causes at work which in 
Europe have given rise to revolutionary bodies like the Socialists, the Nihilists, 
the Communists, and so forth, and which produced the French Revolution, and 
€ accordingly thinks that revolutionary bodies and revolutions may make their 
‘Ppearance in India. But Mr. Hume would not have thought in this way if 
wi had known that the Hindus are fatalists, who attribute the sorrows and 
: erings of their earthly life to sins committed by themselves in previous 
“ates of existence, and who do not therefore blame others for what they believe 


t ; ; 
0 be the necessary consequence of their own actions. 


of th ut it must be admitted that Mr. Hume’s account of the extreme sufferin 
rae people is quite eorrect; _and not even the officials will deny this. Indeed, 
: ry 0 ciuls themselves admit that millions of people in India hardly get a full 
; i the year round. In fact no one will deny that famine has become a 
— veh ehomenon in Indian life. Official reports themselves will show that 
tte sb to 1854 India was visited by famine only thirteen times, whilst 
the ib to 1879 the country had no less than sixteen visitations. During 
NP a period of fifty-two years, 50 lakhs of people died of starvation, 
"ring the last period of nineteen years, not less than a crore of people 


ir, Hume’s letter. 
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died from the same cause. And this is a serious reproach to 
Every just man will say that it is the first and chief duty of Gove 
to alleviate this distress, and that the men who point out to the ry] mment 
amount and nature of the distress existing in the country, and adview = : 
to remove it, are the greatest friends of the country. Mr. Hume ig = 
friend of the British Government, and that is why he tells such unpleasant | i 
from time to time. But Government does not untortunately like that > 
unpleasant truths should be told to its face. Government would rather ae 
to the honeyed words of self-seeking deceitful friends than take wholeg 
advice given by plain-speaking trne friends. Indeed, it often takes the hi ' 
speaking of true friends for sedition. Mr. Hume knows this, and has therefor, 
advised the people to make known their distress, not to the Government hen 
but to the generous British public in England. They are the bitterest iii 
of the country and the Government, who regard honest and well-meaning rn 
like Mr. Hume as inciters of rebellion. Government should beware of its a 
tongued, deceitful friends. The writer is sure that Mr. Hume’s writings, whieh 
are being regarded as seditious in this country, will be taken in a quite different 
light in England. The British public will surely take them as the utterances of 
a, well-wisher. 

44. Referring to the Botanical Gardens affair, a writer in the Bangavasi 

of the 9th April, says he is very sorry that the 

Brahmos got no redress from the officers in charge 
of the gardens. But there was no help for it. People who cannot defen( 
their own honour are sure to be disgraced in the manner in which the Brab. 
mos have been at the Botanical Gardens, if they take out their women to public 
places, The Brahmos have suffered disgrace for having taken their women 
with them to the Botanical Gardens; but even this has failed to bring then 
to their senses, or they would not set up an agitation in a matter which has 
proved their shame, and which they should therefore do their best to hush up. 

45. The Saujivaai, of the 9th April, has the following :— 


What a great fall has there been of the Hindoo Putriot, of Harish Chandn 
and Kristodas! It was Harish Chandra who 
made the insignificant Hindoo Patriot a power in the 
realm. ‘The paper was held in respect by the offi- | 
cials, and its smallest frowns produced fear and uneasiness in their mind. The 
English are a nation of lions. They respect manliness and always despise and 
kick the man who licks their feet. Englishmen respected Harish Chandra for 
his fearless criticism and courage. 

The Patriot became still more influential under Kristodas. Kristodas did 
not hanker after honour or position. He lived a life of simplicity and upright- 
ness. He did not know what it was to flatter. He often spent his time in the 
company of officials, but he never shrank from saying what was right and true. 
Whether in the Municipality or in the Legislative Council, he always undes- 
voured to promote the interests of his country. He never said anything 
improper or against the interest of his countrymen for the purpose of pleasing 
the officials. It was for these reasons that the Hindoo Patriot became 1 
Krisfodas’s hand the leading newspaper in the country. 

It is therefore to be regretted that the Hindoo Patriot is now more anxiow 
to secure the favour of the officials than to promote the interests of the people of 
this country. What has led the Patriot to forget itself in this way? _ 

Has the Patriot ceased to serve his country because he has ceased to be 
respected by his countrymen? ‘The paper is said to possess not more than two 
hundred bona-fide subscribers. Is it because the Bengali has not the smallest 
regard for the Pudrio¢t that it has begun to slight him? It is said that besides the 
two hundred subscribers referred to above, three hundred copies of the pape 
are subscribed for by the British Indian Association. Is it for this that the 
Patriot is ever singing the praises of the zamindars connected with that Assoc 
tion? It is also said that Government takes one hundred and fifty copies of the 
Patriot, or in other words, pays it three thousand rupees in the shape ° 
subscription. Is this favour shown by Government because of the Patriot 
deterioration ? | 

The Jndian Daily News says that appointments to the public service are 
announced in the Paétrivt before they are notified in the Calcutta Gazetie. In oth 
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Js, information, whichis not supplied to Anglo-Indian newspapers, is furnished 
M the Patriot. It-is no use inquiring who supplies this information, or why it 1s 
st ied. It is known to many that the Editor often visits a Secretary to the 
cael Government. Is this contact and communication another cause of the 
Patrio’s degradation ? | 
In many cases in which the interests of the people clash with those of the 
officials, the Patriot is now found to take the side of the latter and to reprove 
he former. This has been noticed in the case of the Lieutenant-Governor's 
rebuke to the Puri ae in which the Patriot alone among the news- 
ers praised His Honour. The Patriot has defended the action of Mr. Wind- 
or, the Joint-Magistrate of Serampur, in assaulting the railway gate-keeper of 
that place; has ridiculed the Amrita Bazar Patrika for publishing an account 
of the death of Doman Ghosh of Berhampore, and tried to make light of that 
jreadful occurrence; has causelessly blamed the Municipal Commissioners of 
\aldah; has attempted to defend the unjustifiable conduct of the authorities in 
the Botanical Gardens case by impeaching the testimony of a highly 
respectable man like Babu Umesh Chandra Dutta, and, as is well known, as 
the result of a consultation held by the Editor with somebody who need not 
he named here ; has tried to explain away the statement published in almost 
all newspapers that the Lieutenant-Governor had rebuked Mr. Fiddian, the 
Magistrate of Howrah; and has suddenly changed its mind and come to 
disapprove of the idea of carrying to England the agitation against the 
Consent Act. The J.ieutenant-Governor referred to this change in the views 


of the Patriot at the time of conferring the title of Rai Bahadur upon 
the Editor. 


The downfall of the Hindu Patriot will be complete if the Editor does not 
abandon the course which he has begun to pursue. The British Government 
respects honesty and manliness, and hates flattery. 


46. The same paper fully supports Sir Charles Elliott’s proposal to open 
kedeinces ie Staten 8 ee. the Zoological Gardens at the 
— Be" expense of Government, and to establish a labo- 

ratory in connection therewith for experimenting 

on snake-bite remedies. The Government of India is requested to grant the 

| annual contribution of five thousand rupees towards the expenses of the 
laboratory asked for by the Lieutenant-Governor. 


47, Referring to Mr. Hume’s letter, the Dacca Gazette, of the 11th April, 
a says it cannot believe that the authorities in India 

; are not aware of the distress of the people. The 
wniter does not also believe that the object of the Congress is to subvert the 
present Government and establish native rule, because the present rulers are 
indifferent to the sufferings of the people, and are negligent in the performance 
of their duties. The writer has sl dina looked upon the Congress as a body, 


whose duty it is simply to set the rulers right where they swerve from the right 
path. Mr. Hume says :— 


et history shows that, however peaceful a population may be, atime comes 
when starvation, injustice, and despair instil into them a new nature and drive 
rang to violence and crime.” But Mr, Hume would have entertained no such 
“ar, nor would he have drawn a parallel between the present condition of India 
and that of France before the Revolution, if he had, during his long stay in the 
Country, closely observed the inner nature of the Indian people. There ma 
¢ a close resemblance between France of the time of the Revolution and India 
: hems present day in every respect save this, that the French were not 
: alists like the Indians. But in this one difference lies a world of difference. 
: ¢ Indian attributes all his sufferings in this life to divine agency, and he 
ae blames any body else, and least of all his sovereign, for his earthly 

series. Mr. Hume will also see the difference between Europe and India, when 


_ovorerg the Indians are not advocates of equality in social matters like the 


48. The Sulabh Dainik, of the 12th April, gives a list of the several charities 
- Thabe Sheobax Bosle. of Babu Sheobux Bogla, amounting to about three 
lakhs of rupees, in the shape of donations, and an 
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annual charity of about fifty thousand rupees, and requests G 
confer on him at least the title of Raja. Overnment t, 


49. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika 


The Botanical Gardens case. » Of the 


14th April, has the following on the Botanical 


Gardens case :— 


The Brahmos say that the conduct of the durwans was reported to Dr, Kj 
but Dr. King took no notice of the matter. Dr. King denies this, and thy A 
the entire blame on the Brahmos. But however much he may plead on behal 
of his men, he cannot by any means deny that the durwans in charge of mn 
gardens were guilty. ‘The Brahmos say that the durwans behaved impro r 
under the influence of drink. But Dr. King says that none of them were i J 
and that it was only a Sikh durwan, who, after having been severely beaten } 
the Brahmos, drank a little wine as medicine, but did not get drunk, But the 
can be no doubt that, drunk or not drunk, the conduct of the durwans wag 

rehensible in the extreme. Supposing that the durwans thought that a number 
of he-Babus of Calcutta had come with a number of prostitutes to enjoy them. 
selves in the gardens ; even then they ought to have done nothing more beside 
seeing from a distance what the party were doing. No one among them haj 
any right to interfere with the party assembled at the gardens so long as the 
were not guilty of an improper act. Supposing that the durwans took the Baby: 
not for Brahmos but for drunkards from Calcutta, and the women not fp; 
Brahmo ladies but for prostitutes, even then their duty was simply to look on in 
silence. Supposing that no one has the right to go to the gardens with a prosti. 
tute for the purpose of enjoying himself, and supposing that the durwans thought 
that the Babus went there with prostitutes for amusement, supposing that they 
were so foolish as not to have been able to distinguish between a Brahmo religious 
service and the revelry of a lot of Babus and prostitutes, still they should hare 
first reported the matter to Dr. King. If a party of Sahebs from Calcutta lad 
gone to the gardens accompanied by prostitutes, would the durwans have darel 
to do anything without first reporting the matter to Dr. King ? 

It is not fair to suppose that the durwans first reported the matter to 
Dr. King, and then, with his permission, asked the party to clear out, for surely 
Dr. King could not be so foolish as to think, without seeing the party with his 
own eyes, that the Brahmos were Babus and their ladies were prostitutes. I 
therefore the durwans misbehaved themselves, they did so without the know- 
ledge of Dr. King. 

The writer will now address a few words of advice to Brahmo ladies. The 
Brahmos ought not to go anywhere and everywhere to hold religious service. 
They have their Samaj building and their houses and they can hold their religi- 
ous service there. Moreover, it is improper to go anywhere and everywhere | 
accompanied by ladies. And if the Brahmos have not understood this stil, 
they will never understand it. European ways will never suit this country. 
To travel publicly with women, under the idea of giving them the same 
rights as are enjoyed by men, will always lead to trouble in this country. 
The distinction between Native and European will never disappear. 
Bengali will never become a sahib simply for putting on hat, coat au 
trousers, and if it had been possible for Indian women to become Eure 
pean Bibis simply by wearing gowns, all the ayahs in the Anglo-Indian house: 
holds would have been Bibis. Ifa party of European ladies and gentlemen, 
even a party of Eurasian ladies and gentlemen had gone to the gardens with 
the object of enjoying themselves, they would not have been subjected to the 
insult which has been received by the Brahmo ladies and gentlemen. The 
Brahmos cannot defend themselves like Sahibs. And the Botanical Gardens 
case proves that Brahmo ladies too cannot, in situations of difficulty or danget 
display the courage of European ladies. It is not proper to go anywhere 
accompanied by young women. Even those who visit places of ere 
accompanied by women, have from time to time to experience much ifficulty 
and are subjected to the jeers of low people. Surely they ought not to go any: 
where accompanied by women who cannot put up with jeer, laughter and 
indecent gesturing at those women. Were not the Brahmos insulted the 
same way as on the present occasion on the Calcutta International Exhibit 
grounds, and that simply because they had ladies with them? The wmter» 
sorry to see Brahmos so slow to profit by their experiences. 


/ 
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AssaM PAPERS. 


. ridurshuk, of the 4th April, says that the Viceroy is doing 
ete dy much to further the “a of high shacalion. And 
High education in Assam. the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir 
lliott, who, was lately Chief Commissioner of Assam, is giving every 
pees to University graduates by word and action, It is right that 
‘n an educated country education should be held in such high esteem; and 
the present Chief Commissioner of Assam would do well to pay greater atten- 
tion to educational matters in Assam. Himself a man of culture, he must have 
sympathy with high education, and it is quite inexplicable why no proof of his 
sympathy 1 this matter has been obtained as yet. The writer hopes to see 
very soon & resolution in the Assam Guzette on high education. 

51. Referring to the case lately instituted by Prasanna Babu of Kaéjalsdr 
against Baikuntha Babu of the same place for 
having purchased an estate bendmi at a revenue sale, 
he being an amla of the Collector’s Court, and 
therefore having no right to make such a purchase, the same paper says that 
everyone thought that the case had been put a stop to by the refusal of 
Mr. Lee, the Deputy Commissioner, to admit the motion. But the action of 
Nandi Babu, the officer who heard the case, in granting permission to the 
Jefendant to sue Prasanna Babu’s wife, who was a witness for the prosecution, 
for perjury, bids fair to keep the matter going for some time. The granting 
of this permission is quite of a piece with Nandi Babu’s character. The lady 
has been refused even a copy of the permission, so that she cannot appeal 
against the permission. 

52, The same paper says that three wives and three sons of Kulachandra 
and as many wives and sons of the late Tikendrajit 
of Manipur arrived in Assam on Wednesday, the 
30th March last, in a state of destitution, enough to draw tears to the eyes of 
all except Major Maxwell. Every article of jewellery has been removed from 
the persons of the ladies and also from the persons of the children. ‘They were 
made to walk all the way from the riverside to the temple of Mahaprabhu, 
where they are at present putting up. Under the brutal treatment to which 
they have been subjected, their very womanly tenderness has disappeared from 


Babu C N. Nandi, Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioner, Sylhet. 


The Manipur royal family. 


the faces of the ladies. A pension of three rupees a month has been settled 


on each of the above mentioned members of the Manipur family. How great 
1s Major Maxwell’s generosity ? 
\3. The same paper says that one male and two female coolies having 
- escaped from the Jaflang tea-garden, the Manager 
an gs gr pes death in a tea ofthe garden, Mr. Macleane, had them brought 
el 1h Sum. . -. 
back. ‘The women are living, but the male cooly 
has since died. Another cooly of the garden deposed to the man having 
been beaten to death by Mr. Macleane and the sardar of the coolies. No further 
clue has, however, yet been discovered in the subsequeut police investigation. 
The Deputy Commissioner is exerting himself to find out the truth, but one 
ust despair of that when one remembers that the scene of the occurrence 
was the bungalow of a tea-garden manager. 


oe writism in Government 54. ‘The same paper publishes the following 
ees In Assam. English letter :— 


To 


The Editor of the “ Paridarsak.” 
Sir 


) 


It isa matter of great pity that favouritism prevails in most of 


re, Government offices of Assam. It has become a matter of frequent occur- 
ma - Whenever vacancies occur or new appointments are created, they are 
officis ry all cases bestowed upon persons who are the kinsmen of the higher 
hoes a and quite incompetent to deserve them. It seems to me that the 
this pent has no mind to take steps to check official vagaries ina matter of 
i lanes’ affecting the vital interests of both the public service and the people 

8°. It is a reproach to the good name of Government that under its 
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benign auspices the evil and pernicious practice of showing undue favour ¢, 
one person, either in the shape of providing him with an od gpowrmegy OF promo. 
tion in the public service in supersession of the rightful claims of anotho, 
should be permitted to reign supreme in the land in direct defiance of law anj 
authority. None can deny that now-a-days recommendation is daily on the 
increase, and that it is the only means of securing an employment undo, 
Government. This should be discouraged by all possible means. Open com. 
petition which is the only and true test of merit should be encouraged, an; 
it should be ordered by Government in distinct terms that none shall get ay 
employment in the public service through the door of recommendation and 
favouritism, for recommendations and favouritism do not put the right men iy 
the right place. Moreover, it spoils the fountain of justice, and puts th 
undeserved persons in vacated places or newly-created appointments, Th; 
is why somany graduates and under-graduates are pining away for employment, 
They have none in the office to speak a word on their behalf, and consequently 
they are left unaided for. This is the time, Mr. Editor, that you should take 
your able pen on the subject. ; ns ; 

I can cite many cases of official vagaries, but it is useless doing so. Thus 
many apprentices of long standing are left unemployed, and their grievances can 
only be redressed by the higher authorities. We hope that the vigorous 
administration of Mr. Ward, Chief Commissioner of Assam, will enquire into the 
matter and take some early steps to check it. 


T have, &c., 


Sylhet. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengals Translator, 
BenGcaLt TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 


The 16th April 1892. 
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